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them very badly when they arrived. They were
promised equal rights with the Dutch, but they got
nothing of the sort, although they provided nine-
tenths of the revenue. Neither their persons nor their
possessions were safe; they were not allowed to carry
arms to protect themselves or their women. When they
demanded representation they were mocked and told
to "come and fight for it9*. As if this was not enough,
President Kruger sent filibustering expeditions into
Bechuanaland, Zululand, and Swaziland, where he
had no business to be at all; he conscripted English-
men to fight the natives with whom they had no
quarrel; and he closed the Vaal River drifts, over
which merchandise was sent by road to Johannesburg,
in order to make the Outlanders pay the exorbitant
tariff exacted on his railway. Such was the situation
which Mr, Chamberlain found when he arrived at the
Colonial Office, and he was not the man to put up
with it tamely. He took a strong line with President
Kruger, who was not yet ready for war, and gave way.
The drifts were reopened, but it was clear that further
trouble was brewing. Unable to procure redress for
themselves, aware of the strained relations existing
with the Home Government, and smarting bitterly
under the consciousness of their inferior position, the
Outlanders were coming to the conclusion that some-
thing more drastic than constitutional agitation was
required to redress the balance.

At this time the outstanding figure in South Africa
was Mr. Cecil Rhodes, who occupied a number of
very important positions. A man of vast wealth, which
he had acquired by his own ability and initiative, he
was Acting-Director of the Chartered Company that
governed Mashonaland, chairman of the De Beer